HECTOR   HUGH   MUNRO

shiny. Which as I stood by, comes a certain madam,
with another in her company, and 'What a creature,
my deaiT says she; 'who is she?' To which her friend,
having the catalogue, 'No. 125', says she; 'the Dowager
Lady Leconfield.' Only 'twas the next picture, and she
hath mixt the numbers; which methought a droll mistake,
and did set all around a-tittering.

What shall I say, that has not been already said and
better said by others concerning the work of the inimit-
able Saki? Hector Hugh Munro was born in 1870 in
Burmah, where his father, Colonel C. A. Munro, of the
Bengal Staff Corps, was stationed. He was educated in
England, France and Germany; entered the Burmah
police; was invalided home with fever; began contribut-
ing to the Westminster Gazette and in 1902 went to the
Balkans for the Morning Post. Later on he represented
that paper in St. Petersburg and Paris and returning to
London in 1908 devoted himself to story-writing.

At the outbreak of war he was well over military age,
and with his knowledge of languages could without
difficulty have obtained a comparatively easy and safe
appointment in which he could have felt he was serving
his country well. But he came of a fighting stock and,
as he himself put it, it seemed only fitting that the author
of When William Came should go to meet William half-
way. Accordingly, he enlisted in King Edward's Horse
as a trooper. He afterwards transferred, probably with
the idea of getting quicker to the Front, to the Royal
Fusiliers. He steadfastly refused to take a commission,
not because he objected to the responsibility of being an
officer, but because, in his judgment, it was a 'non-coms''
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